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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 
[From November 12, 1896 to May 8, 1897.] 

I. THE UNITED STATES. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. — The period has been characterized by con- 
siderable activity in this field. As during the preceding year, relations with 
Great Britain and with Spain have contributed the most important incidents. 
The settlement of the Venezuelan boundary dispute, announced at the end 
of the last Record, was carried into effect as follows. On November 9, a 
protocol was signed by Secretary Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote embody- 
ing an agreement that the boundary should be determined by an arbitral 
tribunal, whose decision should be governed by three rules : (1) that 
adverse holding for fifty years should make good title ; (2) that the arbi- 
trators might recognize rights and claims resting on any other ground that 
is valid according to existing international law ; and (3) that in case terri- 
tory of one party be found to be occupied by citizens of the other, " such 
effect shall be given to such occupation as reason, justice, the principles of 
international law and the equities of the case shall in the opinion of the 
tribunal require." The members of the tribunal were to be nominated, two 
by the justices of the United States supreme court, two by the judges of 
the British supreme court of justice, and a fifth by the King of Sweden. 
On the basis of this agreement a treaty of arbitration was negotiated by the 
British and Venezuelan ministers at Washington, and was signed February 
2. The treaty embodied some slight modifications of the plan proposed in 
the agreement : for example, the nomination of one of the arbitrators on 
behalf of Venezuela was assigned to her chief executive, the other being 
named by the justices of the United States supreme court. The arbitrators 
named were, for Great Britain, Baron Herschell and Sir Richard Collins ; 
for Venezuela, Chief Justice Fuller and Justice Brewer. The rules to govern 
the arbitration were incorporated in the treaty in substantially the same form 
as in the agreement. The final ratifications of the treaty were exchanged 
February 27. On the same day the boundary commission appointed by 
President Cleveland formally terminated its existence and submitted its 
report. The report consisted merely of a description of the work done by 
the commission and of the material collected and filed. — The negotiations 
for a general arbitration treaty with Great Britain ended in the signing of 
such a treaty by Secretary Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote at Washington, 
January 11. On the following day the document was transmitted by Presi- 
dent Cleveland to the Senate for ratification. The chief provisions of the 
treaty were as follows : The parties agreed to arbitrate all questions of differ- 
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ence between them which they might fail to adjust by diplomatic negotiation. 
Three kinds of tribunals were provided for : the first to consist of two arbi- 
trators, with an umpire to be appointed by agreement between the justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States and the members of the Judicial 
Committee of the British Privy Council ; the second to consist of four arbi- 
trators, with an umpire to be chosen as in the first class ; the third to 
consist of six members, three to be named by the president from the judges 
of the Supreme Court or Circuit Courts of the United States, and three to 
be named by the queen from the judges of the British Supreme Court of 
Judicature or the members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
For tribunals of the first and second classes the umpires were to be appointed, 
in case of a failure of the designated authorities to agree, by the King of 
Sweden. To tribunals of the first class was assigned jurisdiction over all 
differences which did not involve the determination of territorial claims. In 
cases of pecuniary claims not exceeding ^100,000 in amount, the decision 
by a majority of such a tribunal was to be final. For pecuniary claims involv- 
ing larger amounts and for all other matters in its jurisdiction its decision was 
to be final only if unanimous ; if not unanimously decided such cases might 
be taken by either party for review to a tribunal of the second class, whose 
decision by majority was to be final. Any controversy involving territorial 
claims was to go to a tribunal of the third class, whose award was to be final 
if determined by a majority of not less than five to one, or if, when made 
by a less majority, neither party within three months protested against it as 
erroneous. In case of a failure of arbitration through insufficient majority 
or through protest, there was to be no recourse to hostile measures until medi- 
ation had been invited. Finally, in any case before a tribunal of the first 
or second class, the tribunal might decide, on the motion of either party, that 
the determination would involve a " disputed question of principle of grave 
general importance affecting the national rights of such party " ; whereupon 
the case must be dealt with by a tribunal of the third class. This treaty 
was greeted with widespread favor in the press, but was antagonized at once 
in the Senate by the jingo element and by the personal adversaries of 
the administration. The committee on foreign relations reported the draft 
favorably, but with certain amendments, on February 1. The ensuing 
debate soon revealed that a vote on ratification could not be obtained before 
March 4, and the whole matter was dropped. At the opening of the new 
Congress the Senate committee again considered the treaty and reported it, 
with amendments, on March 18. During two weeks' discussion the Senate 
adopted the committee's amendments and also others, with the result that 
the draft was radically transformed. Instead of the general reference of 
all disputes to the tribunals, it was provided that any difference " which, in 
the judgment of either power, materially affects its honor or its domestic or 
foreign policy," should be submitted to arbitration only by special agree- 
ment ; that no question should be submitted save with the consent of the 
Senate in its treaty-making capacity ; and that no claim of a British subject 
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against a state or territory of the United States should be submitted under 
any circumstances. The first of these changes was due mainly to the objec- 
tion that without it the Monroe Doctrine might be subjected to arbitration ; 
the second to the sensitiveness of senators as to their constitutional functions 
in foreign relations ; and the third to a desire to protect states against claims 
on their defaulted bonds. Other changes modified materially the method 
of appointing the arbitrators for the United States, and struck out entirely 
the designation of the King of Sweden as umpire. Even with these amend- 
ments, the opposition to the treaty was not overcome ; and the final vote on 
ratification, taken May 5, resulted in its rejection, the vote standing 43 to 
26, less than two-thirds in the affirmative. Thirty Republicans and thirteen 
Democrats voted for the treaty ; eight Republicans, twelve Democrats and 
six Populists against it. — President Cleveland devoted considerable space in 
his annual message to our relations with Spain and Cuba. All the evidence 
pointed, he declared, to a prolonged conflict between the Spanish govern- 
ment and the rebels, with no certainty as to the result save that the indus. 
trial value of the island would be totally destroyed. The loss of invested 
capital thus threatened, together with the strain and expense of maintaining 
the obligations of a neutral in the presence of a widespread and active 
popular sympathy for the insurgents, gave to the United States a lively 
interest in the situation. But none of the proposals commonly favored 
embodied a feasible method of manifesting this interest. The recognition 
of belligerency to the insurgents would be detrimental to our own concerns ; 
the recognition of Cuban independence was impracticable, because the 
insurgents possessed no discoverable civil organization ; the purchase of 
the island was impossible, since Spain refused to sell ; and armed interven- 
tion, at the cost of war with Spain, was at present incompatible with the 
pacific character and national honor of the United States. Under these 
circumstances the president declared that mutual concessions by Spain and 
the insurgents seemed the only possible road to peace. Accordingly the 
government had suggested to Spain the bestowal of autonomy on the island 
with satisfactory guaranties of her own sovereignty, and had intimated that 
influence would be exerted to secure from the insurgents an acceptance of 
this concession. But, Mr. Cleveland continued, if neither this nor any other 
solution should terminate the war, a time would probably come and a situa- 
tion arise, " in which our obligations to the sovereignty of Spain will be 
superseded by higher obligations, which we can hardly hesitate to recognize 
and discharge." Under no circumstances would the United States permit 
the acquisition or control of Cuba by any foreign power other than Spain. 
As to the method of action when the proper time should arrive, the presi- 
dent deemed that that should be left open. — The somewhat aggressive con- 
clusion of the president's statement apparently stimulated the friends of 
Cuba in Congress to force matters to an issue. On December 18 the Senate 
committee on foreign relations agreed to report favorably a resolution 
acknowledging the independence of the Republic of Cuba and declaring 
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that the United States would use its friendly offices to end the war with 
Spain. An incipient " war scare " was caused by this action ; but on the 
following day Secretary Olney gave to the press a statement deprecating the 
harmful effect of the committee's proceeding, and declaring that the power 
to recognize the independence of Cuba " rests exclusively with the execu- 
tive." The proposed resolution, if passed by the Senate or by the House, 
" can probably be regarded only as an expression of opinion by the emi- 
nent gentlemen who vote for it" Such a resolution, if passed by both 
Houses, " is inoperative as legislation and is important only as advice of 
great weight tendered to the executive." The secretary's somewhat caustic 
statement produced as great a sensation as the action which called it forth ; 
but his position was supported by many constitutional lawyers, even in 
Congress. The resolution was duly reported to the Senate, but for some 
reason its author, Senator Cameron, refrained from pressing it for considera- 
tion. — In connection with the protection of American citizens in Cuba the 
State Department has been kept very busy. The citizens in question are 
in many cases Cubans, whose naturalization has been made useful for the 
purpose of aiding the insurgents and escaping~the consequences. In Febru- 
ary the matter of Julio Sanguilly gave occasion for another outbreak of 
anti-administration heat in the Senate. Sanguilly had been convicted by a 
civil court of participation in insurgent operations, and was under sentence 
of imprisonment. His case had been the subject of active negotiations with 
Spain, but on February 24 a resolution was brought up in the Senate 
demanding his instant and unconditional release. The State Department 
was bitterly denounced in debate for its weakness ; but at that very time a 
pardon had been promised by Spain, and on the 26th the prisoner was set 
free. Sanguilly came to New York, and early in April was arrested in 
Florida on charge of complicity in fitting out a filibustering expedition. As to 
the maintenance of the neutrality laws at home, the work of the administra- 
tion has been materially aided by the action of the courts. On March 1 
the supreme court sustained the seizure and forfeiture of a notorious filibus- 
tering craft, the Three Friends. In February a Philadelphia merchant 
of good standing was sentenced to imprisonment for two years, on con- 
viction of concern in a filibustering enterprise. — Lesser incidents in our 
foreign relations have been as follows : On December 3, the president 
issued a proclamation reimposing on vessels from German ports certain 
tonnage dues which had been suspended in 1 888. His action was based on 
proof that some of the German states had imposed such dues on American 
vessels, though reciprocal exemption had been a condition of the suspension 
of 1888. On January 30, Secretary Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote con- 
cluded a convention providing for a commission to mark the Alaskan boun- 
dary along the 141st meridian, where existing uncertainties have recently 
assumed importance, owing to the discovery of gold in the region. Presi- 
dent McKinley in April took up the serious consideration of the seal fisheries 
in Bering Sea and appointed commissioners to submit a plan for effectively 
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protecting the herd from destruction. On the 19th he appointed J. W. 
Foster as special envoy to negotiate with Great Britain an agreement for 
joint action in the matter. It is understood that communications have been 
exchanged between the two governments looking to some modification of 
the Paris tribunal's regulation of pelagic sealing. — A congress of the 
International Postal Union assembled at Washington, May 5, with dele- 
gates from all parts of the world. 

THE CLEVELAND ADMINISTRATION. — In internal affairs the 
final months of President Cleveland's term were uneventful. At the treasury 
the deficit increased steadily and by the first of March had reached $48,000- 
000 for the fiscal year. The gold reserve, on the other hand, maintained 
throughout the winter a reassuring aspect. No indication appeared of a 
reaction from the inflow of the metal that was in progress at the close of 
the last Record, and the reserve in the treasury reached and maintained 
the amount of $150,000,000. Secretary Carlisle refused, however, in 
November to resume the issue of gold certificates, on the ground that such 
action would tend to check the increase of the reserve. — In the sphere of 
the Interior Department several important actions are noteworthy. On 
February 7, by order of the president, the number of pension agencies in 
the United States was reduced from eighteen to nine, effecting an annual 
saving of $160,000. On the 22d the president set aside by proclamation 
thirteen new forest reservations in the public lands of the West, including 
some twenty million acres, and raising the total amount of land thus reserved 
to nearly forty millions. The number of distinct districts reserved was 
increased by this action to forty. Mr. Cleveland's order was violently 
assailed by Western Senators, and strong pressure was put upon Mr. 
McKinley to revoke or modify it. In December the Dawes Commission for 
treating with the five civilized tribes of Indians reached, after long negotia- 
tion, an agreement with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, by which these two 
tribes undertook to accept allotments of their lands in severalty and to 
abandon their independent political organization. — On January 22, after the 
failure of the funding bill in the House of Representatives (see infra, 
p. 359), Attorney-General Harmon began foreclosure proceedings against 
the Union Pacific Railway Company on subsidy bonds that had fallen due 
on or before January 1. Under an arrangement previously made with 
representatives of the company, the government was assured of receiving 
about $46,000,000 in cash, equivalent to the principal of the bonds and 
about 3J4 per cent interest. The stipulated interest was six per cent. 

THE McKINLEY ADMINISTRATION. —The new president was 
inaugurated on March 4 with the usual ceremonies. In his inaugural 
address he dealt first with the questions of currency and finance. As to 
the former, he suggested a commission to study and report upon the whole 
situation ; at the same time he promised to do all in his power for inter- 
national bimetallism, meanwhile using every available resource to keep the 
value of our silver coin on a par with gold. Of fundamental importance, 
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however, was a revenue adequate to meet the expenses of the government. 
This, he held, must first be secured, and by legislation which should 
heed the unmistakable mandate of the people in the elections, that not 
internal taxes but a tariff on the protective principle should be the means to 
the desired end. Mr. McKinley announced his approval of the Republican 
Party's anti-trust policy and of checks on immigration, and spoke warmly 
in behalf of civil-service reform. As to foreign affairs, he promised a policy 
firm, dignified, just and impartial, but avoiding wars of conquest or terri- 
torial aggression. Holding that " peace is preferable to war in almost every 
contingency," he eulogized arbitration as the true method of settling inter- 
national differences, and urged upon the Senate the early ratification of the 
pending treaty "not merely as a matter of policy, but as a duty to mankind." 
Finally, an extra session of Congress was announced, to deal with the tariff 
question; and the address concluded with congratulations to the country 
that the elections indicated the obliteration of old sectional lines. — Presi- 
dent McKinley's cabinet was not completed until the day before inau- 
guration. It was as follows: Secretary of State, John Sherman of Ohio; 
Secretary of the Treasury, Lyman J. Gage of Illinois; Secretary of the 
Navy, John D. Long of Massachusetts ; Secretary of War, Russell A. 
Alger of Michigan; Secretary of the Interior, Cornelius N. Bliss of New 
York; Postmaster-General, James A. Gary of Maryland; Attorney-General, 
Joseph McKenna of California; Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson of 
Iowa. As usual, appointments to office occupied most of the administra- 
tion's attention during its first weeks in power, though the recent exten- 
sions of the civil-service reform produced a notable falling off in the pressure 
of office-seekers. The only important branch of the service yet open to the 
old methods is that of fourth-class and " presidential " post-offices. Here an 
immediate "clean sweep" has been the rule at the accession of a new 
administration; but on March 15 Postmaster-General Gary announced that 
except where removals were made necessary by delinquency or incompe- 
tency, all postmasters would be allowed to complete their four-year terms. 
Secretary Sherman also announced that the system of consular appointment 
recently put in force by Secretary Olney would be retained. In the diplomatic 
service the following appointments have been made. Ambassadors: to Great 
Britain, John Hay of the District of Columbia; to France, Horace Porter 
of New York; to Germany, Andrew D. White of New York; to Italy, Wil- 
liam T. Draper of Massachusetts. Ministers: to Mexico, Powell Clayton of 
Arkansas; to Austria-Hungary, Charlemagne Tower of Pennsylvania; to 
Japan, A. E. Buck of Georgia; to Turkey, J. P. Angell of Michigan. In 
the consular service: consul-general at London, W. M. Osborne of Massa- 
chusetts; at Paris, J. K. Gowdy of Indiana. In the departments at Wash- 
ington, assistant secretaries as follows: Treasury, O. L. Spaulding of Michi- 
gan and W. B. Howell of New Jersey; Agriculture, J. H. Brigham of Ohio ; 
Interior, Thomas Ryan of Kansas and Webster Davis of Missouri ; Navy, 
Theodore Roosevelt of New York ; State, T. W. Cridler of West Virginia 
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and W. R. Day of Ohio ; War, G. D. Meiklejohn of Georgia ; Assistant 
Postmasters-General, Perry S. Heath of Indiana, W. S. Shallinberger of 
Pennsylvania and J. L. Bristow of Kansas. Commissioner of patents, 
Benjamin Butterworth of Ohio ; of pensions, H. C. Evans of Tennessee ; 
of the general land office, B. Hermann of Oregon ; of Indian affairs, 
W. A. Jones of Wisconsin. — The currency and finances began in April to 
assume a somewhat different aspect from what was familiar during the 
winter. In view of the approaching increase of duties vast quantities of 
imports were hurried through our ports in March, and the treasury's receipts 
for the month showed a large excess over expenditures. The movement con- 
tinued through April, and by May I the deficit for the year had fallen to 
$33,000,000. On April 24 a change in the comfortable currency situation 
was manifested by the exportation of gold for the first time since autumn. 
Up to the close of the Record, however, the movement had not assumed 
serious proportions. President McKinley, on April 12, appointed three 
monetary commissioners to promote the cause of international bimetal- 
lism, under the act of Congress mentioned below. The appointees were 
Senator Wolcott, ex-Vice-President Stevenson and General C. J. Paine of 
Boston. 

CONGRESS, REGULAR SESSION — The second session of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress opened on December 7. The president's Annual 
Message was a long document, covering all phases of the government's 
activity. As to foreign affairs, in addition to the discussion of the Cuban 
insurrection, summarized above, the only noteworthy passage was that 
touching the Armenian massacres. Here Mr. Cleveland pointed out the 
difficulty of giving adequate protection to our missionaries, but declared 
that everything possible had been done and that claims had been pressed 
upon the Ottoman government for compensation for missionary property 
destroyed at Harpoot and Marash. As to internal affairs, the president 
sketched the condition of every department, but without novel or striking 
treatment or suggestions. He concluded with a defense of the existing 
tariff, claiming that its provisions would ultimately insure a sufficient revenue, 
that meanwhile the treasury would be able to pay its way, and that the opera- 
tion of the tariff on commerce and general welfare was altogether beneficial. 
As to the currency, he recorded again his conviction that the true way to 
reform lay through withdrawal of the greenbacks and Sherman notes, and 
authorization of the national banks to expand their circulation so as to pro- 
vide all the currency needed. — The legislative output of the session was 
scanty. A considerable number of private pension bills were passed, many 
of them becoming law without the president's approval; but the most 
important public measures enacted into law were (1) that abolishing the 
death penalty in all federal convictions except for treason, murder or rape ; 
(2) that prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drink to Indians; and (3) that 
authorizing the president to appoint commissioners to any international con- 
ference that may be convoked on the subject of bimetallism, or to call such 
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a conference himself. — More numerous were the important measures that 
failed. On January 1 1 a bill to refund the debt of the bond-aided Pacific 
railways and settle up the long-standing problem as to their relations to the 
government was defeated in the House, after a sharp debate, by 168 to 102. 
A few days later a Nicaragua Canal Bill, which proposed that the United 
States should assume control of the construction of the work under a fran- 
chise granted by Nicaragua to a private company, was met by a protest 
from the Central American minister at Washington, declaring that the fran- 
chise in question was already forfeited by failure of the company to fulfill 
its conditions. After this protest the bill, which had seemed likely to pass 
in the Senate, was withdrawn by Senator Morgan, who professed to see 
British influence behind the action of the minister. An Immigration Bill 
passed both houses, and was sent to the president February 17. It excluded 
from admission to the United States, in addition to the classes already 
excluded, all persons over sixteen years of age unable to read and write, 
except the aged parents and grandparents and the wives and minor children 
of qualified immigrants; and prohibited from coming "regularly or habitu- 
ally " to the United States to work, those male aliens who returned home 
" from time to time." On March 2 the president vetoed the bill on the 
grounds, among others, that further restriction of immigration was at present 
unnecessary ; that illiterate immigrants were less dangerous than educated 
agitators and anarchists from abroad; and that the provision designed to shut 
out Canadian workingmen was " illiberal, narrow and un-American." Forty- 
five bills were subjected by President Cleveland to the " pocket veto," of 
which a joint resolution to prevent the introduction and spread of contagious 
diseases into the United States was perhaps of the most general importance. 
— The appropriation bills provided for a total expenditure of about $526,- 
000,000, eleven millions more than for the current year. Four of the bills 
failed to become law by the end of the session. One — the General Defi. 
ciency Bill — was in conference between the two houses when the session 
expired. Three others — the Sundry Civil, the Indian and the Agricultural 
Bill — were sent to President Cleveland in time, but for various reasons he 
refused to sign them. As the extra session was known to have been 
resolved upon, the failure of the bills was not regarded as of great 
importance. 

CONGRESS, EXTRA SESSION. — The policy of an extra session of 
the new Congress was decided upon by the Republican leaders in Decem- 
ber. It became evident during that month that there was no hope of pass- 
ing any tariff measure in the Senate, owing to the hostile attitude of the 
silver Republicans. Accordingly, the House ways and means committee 
proceeded to-prepare a general revision of the tariff, to be submitted to the 
new Congress. Hearings were given to interested parties for the two weeks 
succeeding December 28, and the bill was ready for introduction in March. 
On the 6th, President McKinley issued his proclamation summoning Con- 
gress to meet on the 15th. The Senate had already met in the customary 
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special session to confirm the incoming president's appointments, but had 
done nothing toward reorganizing its committees except to put Mr. Davis 
of Minnesota in the chairmanship of the committee on foreign relations, 
made vacant by Mr. Sherman's entrance into the cabinet. The new House, 
assembling on the 15 th, organized by the reelection of Speaker Reed and 
the other officers of its predecessor. The party classification of the House 
was: Republicans, 206; Democrats, 122; Populists, Silverites and Fusion- 
ists, 29. In accordance with the policy agreed upon by the Republican 
leaders, only three committees were appointed — those on rules, on ways 
and means and on mileage — so that no business but the appropriations and 
the tariff could be proceeded with. The four appropriation bills that had 
failed were promptly passed on the 19th and 20th in substantially the form 
in which they had passed the previous House. On the day Congress met 
Mr. Dingley, chairman of the ways and means committee, introduced the 
tariff bill that had been prepared under his guidance. Its character and 
contents, as described in Mr. Dingley's statement, were as follows : The 
purpose was twofold, to raise revenue and to encourage the industries of 
the United States. The bill as drafted was expected to give from seventy 
to a hundred millions increase over the present revenue. The chief means 
to secure this increase were the transfer from the free to the dutiable list of 
wool, lumber, opium, paintings and statuary, and other articles; an increase 
of duty on woolens, sugar, agricultural products, manufactures of jute, flax 
and hemp, some grades of iron and cotton goods, and especially on liquors, 
tobacco, silks, laces, etc. As a rule, the rates were fixed between those of 1890 
and those of 1894. In the agricultural, the wool and the glass and earthen- 
ware schedules the rates of 1890 were restored, and in a few cases increased. 
Specific duties were in general preferred to ad valorem, and the reciprocity 
provisions of 1890 were restored, with the addition of new articles — among 
them wines, mineral waters and silk laces — as a basis for making reciprocal 
agreements. Under a rule adopted by the House on the 19th, the Dingley 
Bill was debated for ten days, and was then, on March 31, adopted by 205 
to i2i. The majority included five Democrats and one Populist; no Re- 
publican voted against the bill and 21 silver men declined to vote. Some 
amendments were adopted during the debate: the exemption from duty of 
books and scientific apparatus for the use of educational institutions, which 
the bill had repealed on account of the frauds based on it, was restored, 
probably in consequence of an earnest and widespread remonstrance from 
colleges and universities; further, in order to prevent a great loss of revenue 
by anticipatory importations, a clause was inserted on the last day, putting 
the schedules in effect on all imported goods that were actually purchased 
on or after April I, 1897, without reference to the date of the bill's final 
passage. After concluding its work on the tariff, the House, without taking 
up any other business, merely kept in nominal session, by adjournment at 
the constitutional three-day intervals, pending the Senate's action on the 
bill. The latter body, because the Populists and silver Republicans still 
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held the balance of power, was unable to organize its committees or make 
much progress with business. Some consideration of appropriations and 
the passage of a bill for the relief of the sufferers by the Mississippi floods, 
April 7, constituted almost the whole legislative work of the month. The 
Senate committee on ways and means was meanwhile laboriously considering 
the Dingley Bill, and on May 4 the measure was reported, with about a 
thousand amendments. The changes tended on the whole to lower rates ; 
and revenue was further aimed at by provisions for a duty on tea and an 
increase of the internal tax on beer, both, however, to terminate on January 
1, 1900. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — The following decisions have been 
made by the supreme court. November 16, Fallbrook Irrigation District 
vs. Bradley: Held, that the California statutes providing for the formation 
of irrigation districts in the arid belt and authorizing the assessment of lands 
to pay the cost of irrigation are not in conflict with the constitutional pro- 
hibition against taking property without due process of law. November 30, 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. vs. Nebraska: Held, that a state law authorizing 
the requirement that a railway company shall surrender to individuals a site 
for an elevator to be erected and used for their private benefit is unconstitu- 
tional, as permitting private property to be taken without due process of 
law. December 14, Turnpike Road Co. vs. Sandford: Held, that a Ken- 
tucky law reducing rates chargeable by a turnpike company so unreasonably 
as to prevent the company from making adequate repairs or declaring divi- 
dends out of its receipts is unconstitutional, as taking private property with- 
out due process of law. January 4, R. R. Co. vs. Mathews: Held, that the 
Missouri statute making railroad companies liable for property destroyed 
by' fire from their locomotives is not repugnant to the national constitution. 
January 18, R. R. Co. vs. Ellis: Held, that a Texas statute making railroad 
companies liable for an attorney's fee in case of failure to pay small claims 
within thirty days after presentation is unconstitutional, as depriving such 
companies of the equal protection of the law. January 18, Scott et al. vs. 
Donald: Held, that the provisions of the South Carolina Dispensary Act 
forbidding the importation of liquor by any one except certain state officers 
are unconstitutional, as restricting interstate commerce. February 1, Sand- 
ford vs. Poe and other cases : Held, that the " Nichols Law " of Ohio, provid- 
ing that the property of telegraph, telephone and express companies may be 
taxed at a valuation ascertained by comparing the property in the state with 
the entire property of the company, is not in conflict either with the inter- 
state-commerce provision of the constitution, or with that forbidding a state 
to deny to any one the equal protection of the laws, or with that prohibiting 
the taking of property without due process of law. January 25, Robertson 
et al. vs. Baldwin: Held, that the federal law conferring on state justices of 
the peace power to arrest and return to their ships deserting seamen is not 
repugnant to the constitution, and that such arrest and return is not contrary 
to the guaranties of liberty in the amendments to the constitution. March 
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1, Allgeyer vs. Louisiana : Held, that the Louisiana law which prohibits a 
citizen from doing in the state certain acts necessary to secure for property 
in the state insurance in a foreign company that has not complied with 
state laws, is invalid, as depriving a citizen of liberty without due process 
of law. April 19, In re Chapman : Held, that the proceedings through 
which a person had been sentenced to fine and imprisonment for refusing 
to answer questions before a Senate Committee investigating charges of 
corrupt conduct on the part of Senators, were in conformity with law and 
with the constitution. 

THE ELECTIONS. — The completed returns of the presidential vote 
in November made McKinley's plurality over Bryan a little more than 
600,000, instead of the million stated in the last Record. The latter 
figure was based on the returns from the more populous centers, while the 
rural returns, coming later, revealed the chief strength of the Democrats 
and Populists. Of the minor candidates, Palmer received about 139,000 
votes, New York leading with 19,000; Levering, the Prohibition candidate! 
received 134,000, Pennsylvania leading with 19,000; and Matchett, the 
Socialist candidate, received 34,000, New York contributing about one-half 
of them. The electoral vote, as finally counted, stood 271 for McKinley 
and 176 for Bryan. For vice-president, however, the opposition to the 
Republican candidate was divided between Sewall, the Democrat, and 
Watson, the Populist; and the vote stood, Hobart, 271, Sewall, 149, Wat- 
son, 27. — The senatorial elections secured to the Republicans a less 
effective control of the Senate than had been anticipated. Utah elected a 
Democrat in place of a retiring Republican, and in Idaho and Washington 
silver Republicans were replaced by Populists. On the other hand, Demo- 
crats were replaced by Republicans in Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, New 
York, Ohio and Wisconsin. The composition of the new Senate was ulti- 
mately as follows: Republicans, 48 (6 silver); Democrats, 35 (4 gold); 
Populists, 7. — The municipal elections in April in the West showed a very 
heavy reaction from the Republican majorities of last November. Chicago, 
in particular, gave a great Democratic victory. 

THE ANTI-THTJST MOVEMENT. — The period under review has 
been characterized by a widespread manifestation of legislative and judicial 
hostility to industrial and commercial combinations of capital. This fact is 
attributed by many to the influences which were evoked by the Populistic 
element in the last presidential campaign. Practically all the state legisla- 
tures that were in session during the winter considered anti-trust bills ; and 
the list of states in which such measures actually became law includes 
Georgia, Indiana, Wisconsin, South Carolina, Arkansas, New York, Ne- 
braska, Tennessee, North Dakota and South Dakota. The Georgia Act, 
which was passed in December, was very sweeping in its provisions. It 
declared unlawful and void all contracts or combinations tending to lessen 
free competition in the importation or sale of commodities, or " to advance, 
reduce or control the price " to either producer or consumer; for violating 
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the act domestic corporations were to forfeit their charters, while foreign 
corporations were to be prohibited from doing business in the state. Simi- 
lar acts were passed by South Carolina, North Dakota, and Arkansas. 
In New York a committee of the legislature in February carried on an 
investigation of " trusts," devoting especial attention to the organizations 
that control respectively the sugar and the coffee business. As a result of 
its labors the committee reported two bills which were passed in March, 
but were of a rather less vigorous character than that described above. 
— A special phase of the anti-monopoly movement was an agitation, cen- 
tral at Chicago, against the great retail department stores. Legislation 
to restrain these enterprises, either by taxation or otherwise, was con- 
sidered in Illinois and a number of other states, but no effective results 
seem to have been obtained. — The most important event, perhaps, in this 
general field was the Anti-Trust decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, March 22, in the case of United States vs. Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association. This was a case in which the Department of Justice 
had sought to dissolve an association of Western railroads, on the ground 
that it violated the Anti-Trust Act of 1890 (Political Science Quar- 
terly, V, 734-735). Decisions against the government had been rendered 
in the circuit court and in the circuit court of appeals. The supreme court, 
however, by five judges to four, reversed this action of the lower courts. 
The defendant was an association of railway companies for the purpose of 
fixing and maintaining uniform freight rates within a defined territory by 
joint agreement and joint regulation. It was held in the opinion of the 
court (1) that the terms of the Anti-Trust Act covered combinations among 
railroads as well as among trade and manufacturing corporations; (2) that 
all combinations in restraint of trade or commerce were made illegal by the 
act, whether the restraint were reasonable or unreasonable; and (3) that 
the agreement in question necessarily worked in restraint of trade or com- 
merce, and could therefore be dissolved by the injunction that had been 
applied for. The unexpectedly wide scope given to the Anti-Trust Act by 
the court, contrary to the common belief that the rate-fixing associations 
among railroads were permitted by provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act that had not been superseded by the later law, caused a great sensation ; 
and the decision was at once followed by the dissolution of the Western 
Freight Association, which regulated a huge volume of business on lines 
centering at Chicago. The Joint Traffic Association, through which the 
business of the trunk lines from New York to the West is regulated, also 
took steps to adjust itself to the new situation, but finally decided to main- 
tain its regular working. Certain dicta in the court's opinion indicated, 
moreover, a very hostile attitude toward trade and manufacturing combina- 
tions that drive small dealers out of business or force them to become mere 
employees of the great capitalists. It was probably because of these dicta 
that the American Tobacco Company announced the cancellation of its 
" factors' agreements," and the " Sugar Trust " indicated a disposition to 
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do the same. (The " factor's agreement " is a contract by which the retail 
dealer, on penalty of having his supply cut off, binds himself to conform to 
the requirements of the " trust " as to origin and price of a commodity in 
which he deals, e.g., sugar or tobacco.) A motion for a rehearing of the 
Freight Association case was made in April, but the court laid the subject 
over till autumn. 

VARIOUS STATE LEGISLATION. — The results of the voting on 
important amendments to state constitutions in the November elections 
were as follows : Repeal of prohibition article, adopted by South Dakota ; 
woman suffrage rejected by California, adopted by Idaho ; requirement of 
naturalization, in case of foreign-born persons, three months before voting, 
adopted by Minnesota, rejected by Montana ; requirement of declaration 
of intention six months before voting, adopted by Texas ; permission to 
employ other methods of voting, if secret, than ballot (voting machines), 
adopted by California, rejected by Nebraska. Substitution of biennial for 
annual elections of state executive and legislature, rejected by Massachu- 
setts ; prohibition of trusts and combinations, adopted by South Dakota ; 
permission of progression and other special modes in taxation of sleeping- 
car, telegraph, express and other companies, adopted by Minnesota : author- 
ization of civil verdict by five-sixths of jury, rejected by Nebraska ; 
authorization of cities to frame their own charters, adopted by Minnesota. 
Of the thirty-nine state legislatures which meet biennially, over thirty were 
in session during the past winter. The output of important legislation, 
however, was not large. The treatment of trusts is mentioned elsewhere. 
Laws requiring railroads to carry bicycles as baggage, and regulating or 
prohibiting the sale of cigarettes were passed in many states. In West 
Virginia, however, an anti -cigarette law was declared unconstitutional by the 
supreme court. Kansas, in which the Populists controlled both houses of the 
legislature, was expected to produce radical laws, but the expectations were 
not fulfilled. During the winter the state authorities undertook to confiscate 
the real estate of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe" Railway under the law 
forbidding aliens to hold land. The attempt failed, owing to a discovery 
that the law had never been legally enacted ; an effort to remedy this defect 
failed in the legislature. — In South Carolina, where radical legislation is 
also to be expected, the work of the session included a graduated income 
tax, a graduated license tax on insurance companies, and a requirement 
that every foreign insurance company, in order to do business in the state, 
should deposit with the government $ 1 0,000 in securities, to cover any 
judgment that might be rendered against it. — Idaho enacted a law prohib- 
iting the employment of aliens by municipal or other corporations ; Colorado 
abolished capital punishment ; South Dakota adopted local option and high 
license in liquor dealing ; and in North Dakota a constitutional amendment 
was submitted to the people looking to an educational qualification for the 
suffrage and to compulsory voting. In Missouri a compulsory voting law 
was declared unconstitutional by the supreme court.— In New York, the 
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large Republican majority, working under the leadership of United States 
Senator Piatt, attracted much attention by the machine-like character of its 
operations. The completed legislation included amendments to the Raines 
Liquor-Tax Law (see this Record for June, 1896, p. 377) designed to pre- 
vent evasion under the exceptions in favor of hotels and clubs ; a Graduated 
Inheritance-Tax Bill, imposing rates that in some cases rise as high as fifteen 
per cent ; and a Civil-Service Bill, designed to restrict the competitive system 
of appointment, and providing that "fitness," as determined through exami- 
nation by the appointing officer, shall have equal weight with " merit," as de- 
termined by the existing civil-service boards. An important decision on the 
law of labor was rendered by the New York State Court of Appeals early 
in March, in the case of Curran vs. Galen. A workman who refused to join 
a labor union was at the instance of the union discharged by his employer, 
and was prevented from getting work elsewhere. Having sued the officers 
of the union for damages, on the ground that they had conspired to deprive 
him of a livelihood, they set up the defense that his discharge had been due 
to a lawful contract between his employer and the union, under which the 
former undertook not to keep in his employ any one who was not or did 
not become a member of the union. But the court declared that such a 
contract was unlawful — in "conflict with that principle of public policy 
which prohibits monopolies and exclusive privileges." The defense set 
up, therefore, was held to be insufficient. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. — The charter for the Greater New 
York was completed by the commission appointed to draft it and was sub- 
mitted to the legislature February 19. It embodied a complete and 
complicated scheme for the entire government of the new municipality. 
Legislation was entrusted to a bicameral assembly ; the executive power 
was assigned to an elective mayor, with control over the appointment of 
subordinates; the levy and expenditure of money was put in the hands of a 
board of high executive officials. The draft was adopted by the legislature 
without important modification, and was approved by the mayors of all the 
municipalities concerned, save New York City. Mayor Strong, of that 
city, disapproved the project, April 9, on account of certain provisions 
which had received very general condemnation from friends of municipal 
reform. The objectionable features were : the bicameral legislature instead 
of a single chamber; the bipartisan police commission of four members, 
instead of a single-headed department ; and the restriction of the mayor's 
power to remove his subordinates to the first six months of his term. No 
effect was produced by the mayor's disapproval, and the bill, having been 
passed again by large majorities, became law. — In Baltimore the mayor's 
controversy with the council over the appointment of officers (see this Rec- 
ord for June, 1896, p. 380) was terminated by a judicial decision, Novem- 
ber 1 9, sustaining him at every point and declaring illegal the council's acts 
depriving him of the power of appointment. — The common council of Bos- 
ton passed an ordinance, January 28, establishing a municipal printing plant. 
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LYNCH LAW. — The number of incidents that have come to the no- 
tice of the compiler is thirty-three — all in the former slave states. Of the 
victims twenty-nine were negroes ; and the offense charged was actual or at- 
tempted rape of a white woman in seventeen cases, and murder in most of the 
others. The state authorities have manifested in most cases great activity 
in thwarting and in prosecuting the lynchers, but difficulties in the way of 
success are often insuperable. An illustration of the obstacles that have 
to be overcome is found in the fact that a Mississippi farmer who turned 
state's evidence in a lynching case last year was assassinated in his bed- 
room in March. Light was thrown on the uncertainty of reports on 
lynching affairs by the discovery in January of a negro, who, with a fellow- 
criminal, was supposed to have been lynched in Alabama, in 1894. The 
two had been taken from the officers of the law by a mob, but, it appears, 
had escaped from their captors. As the negroes were under legal sentence 
of life imprisonment, they naturally did not reveal the truth; and as the 
governor offered large rewards for the members of the mob, the latter failed 
to make public all they knew. In this case "lost in the woods" — the 
euphemism commonly employed in the South to describe the fate of a negro 
seized by a mob — expressed the literal truth. 



II. FOREIGN NATIONS. 

TURKEY AND THE CHRISTIANS. — The affairs of the Ottoman 
power have continued throughout the period under review to form the chief 
point of international interest. For the first three months the questions 
involved in the Armenian massacres were most conspicuous; during the last 
three months the situation in Crete and Greece took precedence. In respect 
to the Armenians, the diplomatic pressure exerted by the powers resulted in 
a general amnesty, December 22, to both Christians and Mohammedans 
who had been concerned in the disturbances. The efforts to secure the 
operation of the administrative reforms which the Sultan had promised 
were less successful. Orders issued by the Porte for putting into effect 
desired changes were followed by no results whatever. Toward the end of 
November, however, the Russian Czar, who had up to that point opposed 
all threats of force by the powers, gave way to the extent of agreeing to 
consider methods of coercion in case reforms demanded by all the powers 
could be secured in no other way. This attitude removed the most serious 
obstacle in the way of effective pressure, and was reported to have made a 
profound impression on the Sultan. The ambassadors of the powers 
at once proceeded, in a series of conferences, to concert a precise plan of 
operations. This task was not completed till February 8, when the result 
was submitted to the respective governments. At just that time, however, 
the Cretan question assumed a critical character; and, in the developments 
which followed, the other matter, so far as public information is concerned, 
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disappeared from view. A fresh outburst of fanaticism, in the middle of 
March, resulted in the killing of from fifty to a hundred Armenians at 
Tokat, in Asia Minor, and the pillage of the Armenian quarter. This was 
followed by the usual " vigorous protests " by the powers, and a special 
commission was sent out by the Porte to investigate the responsibility of 
the Turkish officials for the trouble. — The crisis in Crete was precipitated 
by an outbreak of hostilities at Canea, February 5, between Mohamme- 
dans and Christians. The vaunted reforms which the powers had under- 
taken to secure (see last Record) had not gone fully into effect, and the 
conflict seems to have been merely a renewal of the old friction which the 
reforms had been intended to remove. The outbreak was followed at once 
by fighting from one end of the island to the other, on the familiar lines — 
the Mohammedans, supported by the Turkish garrisons, holding the coast 
towns, and the Christians holding the open hill country. In Greece 
sympathy for the Christians took at once a very demonstrative form, and 
the government promptly dispatched a flotilla to the scene of the disturb- 
ances, with arms and provisions for the insurgents. On February 14, a 
Greek war-ship fired upon a Turkish transport that was conveying aid to 
the government forces. In response to the protests addressed to the 
Greek government, at the instance of the Sultan, by the powers, the govern- 
ment proclaimed its resolution to protect the Christians in Crete, and for 
that purpose to occupy the island. On the following day a force of 1 500 
Greek troops, dispatched from Athens, landed near Canea. At the same 
time the war-ships of the powers, which had assembled in large numbers, 
landed marines in the town to protect it. Similar action was taken at the 
other towns which the Christian insurgents were threatening ; and on several 
occasions the foreign vessels were obliged to open fire on the assailants to 
make them keep at a proper distance. Neither Cretans nor Greeks, how- 
ever, attacked the foreign troops. Throughout western Europe much 
popular sympathy for the cause of the Christians in Crete was manifested, 
and much popular applause was bestowed on the Greeks. On February 22 
it was announced, however, by the governments of Great Britain, France 
and Germany, in reply to questions in the respective legislatures, that the 
six powers were resolved to act together in pacifying Crete, and that the 
intervention of Greece would not be tolerated. The scheme of the powers 
was embodied in collective notes presented to the Greek and Turkish 
governments on March 2. It provided for administrative autonomy for 
Crete, under the suzerainty of the Porte, and declared that annexation 
to Greece was out of the question " under present circumstances " ; 
the Greek government was accordingly ordered to withdraw its military 
and naval forces from the island within six days under penalty of com- 
pulsion. The Porte promptly signified acquiescence in the plan of the 
powers. Greece, however, declared that the scheme of autonomy " unhap- 
pily cannot correspond to the noble intentions that inspired it " ; pleaded 
for the annexation of the island ; and declined to withdraw her land 
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forces, on the ground that that would be to " abandon the Cretan people to 
the mercy of Mussulman fanaticism and the Turkish army." She asked, 
finally, that the choice of government be left to the people of the island. 
This practical defiance of the powers was followed, after some days of delay, 
by the announcement of a blockade of the Island of Crete by the allied 
fleets, and the reenforcement of the occupying marines by infantry. The 
blockade was formally proclaimed on March 16, and became operative on 
the 2 1 st. The Greek war-ships withdrew ; but the land force intrenched 
itself in a strong position and continued to give moral, if not physical, 
support to the insurgents. The latter paid no attention to the project of 
autonomy, but kept up their operations against the Turkish garrisons, 
whom the allied fleets were called upon repeatedly to defend. It was 
announced by the admirals that the blockade would last only until 
the Greek force withdrew from the island ; and it was understood that 
the withdrawal of the Turkish troops would follow that of the Greeks. A 
proposition to blockade the ports of Greece was said to have been urged 
very strongly by the German Emperor ; but the British government, prob- 
ably fearing public sentiment at home, seems to have withheld its consent 
to such action. — War between Greece and Turkey broke out in con- 
nection with the situation in Crete. While that situation was develop- 
ing both nations had been calling out their reserves and concentrating 
armies on the Thessalian frontier, with a view to any contingencies. 
The war fever ran high in Greece ; and as the forces confronted each 
other, the chances of a collision became very great. On April 5 it was 
announced that the powers had made to Greece and Turkey a joint dec- 
laration that, in case of a conflict, the aggressor would be held responsible 
for all consequences, and in no case would be permitted to derive any 
advantage from the struggle. Fighting was actually begun on the 9th, by 
a body of Greek irregulars, who, under the auspices of the National 
League, a patriotic society, crossed into Macedonia and attacked a Turk- 
ish position. The regular Greek officers disavowed this movement, and 
were said to have exerted themselves vigorously to prevent it. Fighting 
continued, however, at various points ; and on April 18, the Porte, on 
the ground that the aggressions of the irregulars had been supported 
by the Greek regular army, broke off diplomatic relations and ordered the 
Turkish army to cross the frontier. Hard fighting began at once at all 
the passes through the mountains that constitute the boundary. The Turks 
were superior in numbers and forced the Greeks steadily back till on the 
24th Larissa, the base of the Greek position, was captured. A new position 
was then taken by the defeated army at Pharsalos, on the southern border 
of the Thessalian plain, but on May 6 the Turks, after a general engage 
ment, drove the Greeks from this line also. Meanwhile the Greek fleet had 
bombarded several towns along the coast of the Gulf of Salonica, but with- 
out important results ; and on the western coast of Epirus, Greek forces, 
after making some progress in Turkish territory and threatening Janina, 
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were driven back to their original positions. The reverses in the field 
provoked great popular irritation at Athens. The Delyannis cabinet fell 
April 29, and was succeeded by a ministry headed by M. Ralli. Demon- 
strations of hostility to the king and royal family were frequent, and there 
was apparently danger of a revolution. The great powers were known to 
be in consultation over the situation, but no steps toward intervention were 
made public. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— The usual pre-Parliamentary 
political discussions during November and December turned chiefly on the 
question of Irish financial relations. On the basis of the royal commis- 
sion's report, noticed in the last Record, a very active agitation developed 
in Ireland for a readjustment of taxation in favor of that part of the 
United Kingdom. Home Rulers and Unionists, noble landlords and dyna- 
miters, united in supporting the demand and in denouncing the injustice 
of the existing system. On the other side, it was maintained that no griev- 
ance really existed; that the royal commission had been "packed" in favor 
of Home Rule and had reported in that sense ; that there was no justifica- 
tion for treating Ireland as a distinct taxable entity ; and that if Irishmen 
actually paid disproportionate taxes, it was merely a result of their greater 
consumption of whiskey. The question seemed at one time likely to play 
a prominent part in the work of Parliament, but the government avoided 
this by announcing, at the opening of the session, that a new royal commis- 
sion would be appointed to deal with the matter, and especially to consider 
the extent to which the greater relative outlay on the government of Ireland 
could operate as a set-off against the greater contribution. A short debate 
on this subject in the Commons at the end of March was followed by a vote 
of 317 to 157 in favor of the government. — Parliament assembled January 
19. The Queen's Speech dealt largely with foreign and colonial affairs, 
and declared that the present condition of the world required a continuation 
of " prudent foresight " in providing for the defense of the empire. Chief 
among the measures announced was that dealing with primary education, 
and especially with the voluntary schools. The Voluntary Schools Bill, as 
explained by Mr. Balfour on February 1, avoided the complexity of the 
bill which had failed at the preceding session, and provided merely that 
such schools should be exempted from the payment of rates, and should be 
further aided by an allotment of 5^. per pupil from the exchequer. 
The distribution of the money was to be directed by the Education Board, 
in cooperation with associations organized by the schools according to sect. 
The opposition to this bill was not very serious, and it passed in the 
Commons, March 25, by a majority of 200. In accordance with a program 
previously announced, Mr. Balfour introduced in April a bill giving aid to 
necessitous board schools also. The omission of such aid had been the 
chief ground for opposition to the earlier measure. The budget presented 
by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, April 29, indicated an unusually prosperous 
year. A surplus of ,£2,473,000 was revealed, but no reduction of taxation 
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was proposed. Among the additional expenditures resolved upon was 
,£200,000 for an increase of the British garrison in South Africa. — Foreign 
affairs gave rise to the most animated party contests of the session. The 
Liberals in general, and the more radical wing in particular, assumed a very 
critical attitude toward the government's Cretan policy. Lord Salisbury's 
adherence to " the European concert " was assailed as a mere submission 
to Russian lead, and the use of force against the Christians in Crete was 
violently denounced. The Earl of Kimberley, who had been chosen at the 
opening of the session to succeed Lord Rosebery as Liberal leader in 
the upper house, announced definitely his repudiation of the " integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire " as a principle of British policy. The trend of 
Liberal thought, both in and out of Parliament, was accentuated by a letter 
of Mr. Gladstone, published March 18, in which he eloquently advocated 
the cause of Greece, and raged against the whole course of the " European 
concert " in dealing with Turkey. As to the government, Lord Salisbury 
confessed at the opening of the session that in sustaining the Porte against 
the projects of Nicholas I in the Crimean days, Great Britain had "put its 
money on the wrong horse " ; but he insisted that the only way to avoid 
woes now, as great as those of the Crimea, was to act in cooperation with 
the other powers. When the Cretan difficulty arose, the government's 
course was justified on the same reasoning, as well as on the necessity of 
protecting the Moslems in Crete from massacre by the Christians. In the 
House of Commons Sir William Harcourt, leading the Liberals, harassed 
the government severely on several occasions, but declined Mr. Balfour's 
challenge to move a vote of censure. — The Irish Parliamentary Party 
manifested throughout the session the usual factional differences. An 
attempt in March to bring together on the financial issue all the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland, including Conservatives, proved abortive. It was 
considered significant that at the annual conference of the National 
Liberal Federation at Norwich, in March, the program contained no 
specific reference to Irish Home Rule. — The parliamentary committee 
to investigate the Transvaal raid began its work in February. Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes came from Africa to give testimony. He admitted that 
the project practically originated with himself, and that it was intended 
to extend the British Empire. It was justified, he believed, by the treat- 
ment of the uitlanders by the Boers. The inquiry had not ended at the 
close of this Record. 

THE BRITISH COLONIES AND INDIA. — In Canada the settle- 
ment of the long-pending Manitoba school question was announced in 
November. Prime Ministers Laurier, of the Dominion, and Greenaway, of 
Manitoba, concluded an agreement under which the schools were all to be 
subject to the control of the provincial authorities, to be held to a uniform 
standard of efficiency and to use the same text-books. Religious teaching 
for a half hour daily by any Christian clergyman was provided for, when 
demanded by a given number of parents, but no child was to be obliged, 
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without his parents' consent, to attend this teaching. Where forty children 
in a city or town, or twenty-five in the country, should require either a Catho- 
lic or a non-Catholic teacher, the demand was to be granted, provided that 
the non-religious qualifications of all teachers should be the same. This 
agreement failed to satisfy many of the leading Catholic clergy ; it was rati- 
fied, however, by the Manitoba legislature, March 25, and went into effect as 
law. On that day the Dominion Parliament opened at Ottawa. The chief 
measures announced in the governor-general's speech were a revision of the 
tariff and a change in the franchise law so as to leave the regulation of the 
suffrage to the various provinces. The tariff bill, as published in April, 
embodied a general reduction of duties, the establishment of preferential 
rates for British goods and a very decided discrimination against products 
of the United States, subject, however, as the finance minister declared, to 
modification in case the burdens on Canadian products were removed from 
the Dingley Bill. — In the Australian colonies the legislative sessions of 
the autumn closed without the enactment of the radical measures that were 
proposed and in some cases passed by the lower houses. In both Victoria 
and New South Wales referendum bills were killed in the Legislative Coun- 
cils. The movement for federation, on the other hand, made very decided 
progress. During the winter West Australia passed an enabling act for 
the constitutional convention, leaving only Queensland standing aloof from 
the scheme. Early in March delegates to the convention were elected — 
ten in each of the five colonies participating, and on the 22d the convention 
assembled at Adelaide. A series of resolutions was at once submitted by 
a delegate from New South Wales and soon adopted, proposing principles 
on which the constitution should be framed. These included the retention 
by the respective colonies of powers not delegated to a central organ ; the 
exclusive control of customs and excise taxes, and of military and naval 
affairs, by the federal parliament ; and absolute freedom of trade among 
the federated colonies. Subject to these conditions, it was resolved to 
establish a bicameral legislature, a federal supreme court, and an executive 
consisting of a governor-general appointed by the queen and a ministry 
responsible to the legislature. The convention's work had not been com- 
pleted at the close of this Record. — The stress of famine and plague in 
India has absorbed the energies of the political authorities. Severe 
drought in large districts made famine probable by the end of the summer, 
and the pressure began to be felt in October. Active measures for dealing 
with the situation were begun by the Indian government in November, and 
by the middle of March the number of persons receiving relief had risen to 
over 3,000,000. Public works on an extensive scale were carried on to give 
employment. Private aid was enlisted throughout the empire, and huge 
funds were raised by subscription. The Mansion-House fund alone, man- 
aged by the Lord Mayor of London, had reached in April ,£500,000. Non- 
British lands also contributed largely. With the maturing of crops in the 
spring some improvement was manifest in the general situation, but it was 
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anticipated that the distress would be acute in some regions until near the 
end of the year. The bubonic plague made its appearance in the autumn at 
Bombay and in some other parts of western India. Its ravages were confined 
mostly to the natives, and the efforts of the government to stamp it out met 
with almost insuperable obstacles in the unsanitary habits and the social and 
religious prejudices of the people. By the end of the winter, however, a 
system of control had been put in operation, sometimes by the strong hand, 
and the danger of a very wide spread of the pestilence had been greatly 
reduced. The most decisive measure was an act authorizing the governor- 
general to prohibit infected persons from leaving their province. This was 
adopted late in February, as the fear of consequences if Mohammedan pil- 
grims were detained was dominant at first. Even the Mohammedans, how- 
ever, later became reconciled to the system. 

FRANCE The course of political life has been exceptionally placid. 

The Chambers have been in session throughout the period under review, 
except for a recess at the holidays. M. Meline has maintained his position 
at the head of the government without serious difficulty. Radical attacks 
by interpellation have been frequent but unavailing. In March the Cham- 
ber of Deputies took a definite step toward restraint of obstruction by 
adopting a provisional rule that interpellations can be made only on Satur- 
days. The ministry received a slight check by the passage, November 1 7, 
of a bill simplifying the method of electing senators. Though its consider- 
ation was opposed by the government, the bill passed, by 297 to 238; a 
further motion requiring the government to press the measure in the Senate 
was voted down, 311 to 241, and accordingly no change in ministry 
occurred. — Most of the parliament's attention was devoted to the budget 
for 1897, which was finally voted on March 29. Of other legislation the 
most important actually effected was that increasing the export bounties 
on beet sugar, to meet similar action by Germany and Austria-Hungary. — 
The elections for one-third of the senators, held January 3, resulted in a 
triumph for the Moderate Republicans. Where the Radicals opposed the 

Moderate candidates, the opposition in nearly all cases failed The 

Panama scandal came into some prominence at the end of March through a 
confession made by Arton, the lobbyist chiefly concerned in the bribery. 
Proceedings were instituted against several deputies and senators who were 
implicated by Arton's exposure, but no convictions followed. 

GERMANY. — The work of the Reichstag has gone very little beyond 
the discussion of the budget and other routine business. Even in this the 
inability of the government to secure a certain majority has been very clearly 
demonstrated. In March, in connection with the naval estimates, the min- 
ister of marine brought forward a scheme for greatly increasing the navy, 
and demanded a- large appropriation to put the scheme in operation. The 
project was understood to have emanated from the emperor, but the Reichs- 
tag refused, March 20, by 204 to 143, to grant the desired money. This 
vote was followed by the retirement of Admiral H oilman, the minister of 
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marine. Conservatives and National Liberals supported the government, 
but the Clericals decided the matter against it. Another project that failed 
was the amendment of judicial procedure, insuring, among other things, a 
right of appeal in criminal cases and compensation for persons unjustly 
accused. The Reichstag inserted in the bill an amendment providing that 
editors need not reveal the names of writers in their papers. The govern- 
ment resisted this amendment, and when it was adopted withdrew the bill. 
On the other hand, a private member's bill for the repeal of the Jesuit- 
Exclusion Law was passed, April 3, but with no hope of approval by the 
Bundesrath. In the middle of March the latter body adopted and sent to 
the Reichstag a bill to regulate emigration, which provided for a rigorous 
imperial supervision of companies and vessels engaged in forwarding emi- 
grants, and was avowedly aimed at so controlling the destination of the 
emigrants as to promote their highest welfare as well as the ultimate welfare 
of the German race as a whole. A new Code of Commerce, supplementing 
the Imperial Civil Code, was adopted by the Reichstag April 7, to go into 
effect with the Civil Code in 1900. — When, on January i,the new Bourse 
Law (see last Record) went into effect, the produce exchanges at Berlin 
and other cities dissolved their organizations, but the members at once 
resumed business under other forms devised to evade the provisions of the 
law. The authorities claimed that the new associations were also subject to 
the law, but up to the close of this Record no definite step has been taken 
toward enforcing the legislation against them. — Certain phases of militar- 
ism have formed a prominent topic of public discussion during the period 
under review. Early in the autumn, at Carlsruhe, a young lieutenant named 
Briisewitz, considering himself insulted by an artisan who brushed against 
him in a cafe, demanded an apology from the offender, and, when it was not 
forthcoming, run him through with a sword and killed him. The officer 
was tried by a military court and sentenced to dismissal from the army and 
four years' confinement in a fortress. Heated discussion in the press and 
in the Reichstag followed this incident, and the practice of duelling and the 
whole code of conduct among army officers was severely commented on. 
The emperor disapproved the court's disposition of the Briisewitz case and 
ordered a new trial, which resulted in January in a sentence of the offender to 
imprisonment for three years. Meanwhile the emperor issued a decree, Jan- 
uary 1 , supplementary to existing regulations on courts of honor and duels 
among officers. To prevent duels more effectively, it was enjoined upon 
officers to end their quarrels by reconciliation, " so far as professional honor 
and good manners {gute Sitten) permit," and a procedure was laid down 
through which a council of honor should cooperate in effecting such reconcili- 
ation. It was made the duty of officers to lay their disputes before this coun- 
cil and to accept its decisions, subject to an appeal to a court of honor, 
whose judgment should be final. No definite penalty was prescribed, how- 
ever, for a failure to conform to this method of settlement. In case a 
challenge should be given or accepted before or pending action of a coun- 
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cil of honor, the decree merely provided that the matter should be reported 
to the emperor. — The Prussian Landtag met November 20. A very 
favorable financial situation was revealed by the budget, which produced 
a good surplus instead of the expected deficit. The work of the session 
concerned chiefly routine matters. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The central point in Austrian politics has 
been the elections for the Reichsrath for the first time under the new elec- 
toral law. The old Reichsrath, after finishing routine business, was dis- 
solved January 23, and the elections were ordered for March 4-1 5. The 
campaign and its results emphasized what recent events had clearly revealed 
— the wreck of the German- Liberal Party through the great strength of the 
anti-Semitic and Clerical movements. The German Liberals secured only 
seventy-seven members, as compared with one hundred and nine in the 
former house; the German Nationalists, recently split off from the Liberals, 
secured thirty-nine; the Czechs, sixty-three; and the Poles, fifty-nine. The 
anti-Semites and Christian Socialists made marked inroads on most of the 
national groups, and through the new curia the Social Democrats secured 
about a dozen seats. The new Reichsrath was opened, March 29, with a 
speech from the emperor which promised a large number of projects for social 
improvement, including an extension of the workingmen's insurance system. 
The chief item in the program of the session, however, was declared to be 
the ratification of the adjustment with Hungary. In connection with the 
efforts to form a majority under the new party conditions, the Badeni cabi- 
net submitted its resignation to the emperor April 2 ; but the resignation 
was not accepted, and after an interval the ministry, having received a public 
assurance of the imperial favor, settled down to its work again. An imperial 
ordinance requiring a greater use of the Czechish language in official busi- 
ness in Bohemia was put in force in April, and was regarded as a concession 
designed to secure the support of the Young Czechs for the government. 
This ordinance was the basis for a motion, May 6, to impeach Prime 
Minister Badeni and other ministers for gross violation of their powers. 
The motion was voted down on the 8th by 203 to 163. — Dr. Lueger, the 
anti-Semite leader, having been elected burgomaster of Vienna, was this 
time confirmed by the emperor (cf. Record for June, 1896, p. 390). 

RUSSIA. — The financial condition of the empire, as set forth by 
Minister Witte in January, was very prosperous. Though there was a 
deficit in 1896, the increases in revenue were so marked that in the ordinary 
budget a surplus was assured for 1897, due largely to the development of 
the trans-Siberian railway. An extraordinary expenditure of over 1 20,000,- 
000 roubles was provided for, devoted altogether to railway construction; 
and this sum was to be met by the surplus in the ordinary revenue, together 
with drafts upon the treasury reserve. Preparations have been made for 
pressing forward work upon the 900 miles of railway through northern Man- 
churia, which, by permission of China, are to form the last link in the chain 
uniting European Russia with the Pacific. The finance minister announced 
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also that the arrangements for putting the monetary system on a gold basis 
were approaching completion. — On January 13 it was announced that 
Count Muravieff would succeed the deceased Prince Lobanoff as minister 
of foreign affairs. The leaning toward France previously displayed by the 
new minister caused for a time a panicky feeling in the German press. — 
An undercurrent of discontent among the university students throughout 
Russia has been manifested on two occasions in extensive public demonstra- 
tions. In Moscow, November 30, a large body of students took part in a 
public ceremony in memory of those killed in the disaster at the coronation 
of the Czar (see last Record), and indulged in manifestations of disrespect 
toward the authorities. Several hundred students were arrested, and the 
ringleaders were imprisoned. Thereupon demonstrations of sympathy for 
the prisoners were made on a large scale by the students at St. Petersburg, 
Kazan, Kieff and other university towns. In March occurred another out- 
break, this time at Kazan, where the suicide of a woman student who was 
in prison as a political suspect was said by her fellows to have been caused 
by an attempt of an official to outrage her. On this occasion a thousand 
arrests were made. In April it was reported that the authorities had dis- 
covered the manifolding apparatus by which the appeals to the students and 
other seditious matter had been printed, with much evidence of a widespread 
revolutionary organization. 

ITALY. — A general election has been the only incident of importance 
in the abnormally placid political life of Italy. The old parliament was in 
session from November 30 to January 21, and carried through certain legis- 
lation, chiefly of financial character. The treaty with France in reference 
to Tunis (see last Record) was ratified with little opposition. Dissolution 
of the Chamber followed the final adjournment. The elections took place 
March 21 and resulted in a sweeping victory for the government, the oppo- 
sition securing only about 150 seats out of 500. The new parliament 
assembled April 5. In the king's speech a program of educational, judicial, 
administrative and social reform was announced, a maintenance of the 
status quo in Africa and a steady support of the concert of the powers in 
Eastern affairs. The assurance of an equilibrium in the budget was pro- 
claimed with especial satisfaction. A test vote on an interpellation on 
foreign policy stood 278 for the ministry to 132 against. This seemed to 
point to a long lease of power for Premier Rudini. — On April 22 a lunatic 
attempted to stab King Humbert as the latter was driving in Rome, but the 
king received no injury. 

SPAIN AND HER COLONIES.— The situation in Cuba at the close 
of this Record seemed on the whole more favorable to Spain than at any 
time since the outbreak of the insurrection. Financially the government 
was relieved of its immediate straits in November by the domestic loan then 
issued (see last Record). The opening of 250,000,000 pesetas of this loan 
to popular subscription on the 16th was the occasion of a great patriotic 
demonstration in the large cities, and the sum was subscribed for more 
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than twice over. It was reported in April, however, that the treasury was 
again in difficulty and that another loan was under negotiation. From 
a military point of view some progress has been made in breaking the 
insurgent power in Cuba, though nothing decisive has been effected. In 
Pinar del Rio General Weyler's expedition in force in November drove the 
insurgents to their mountain strongholds, and occupied the open country. 
Maceo, the insurgent commander, left the province early in December, and 
passed by boat around the trocha to the province of Havana. There he was 
killed in a skirmish on December 4. His successor in Pinar del Rio, Gen- 
eral Rivera, was captured by the Spaniards March 28. The Cuban cause 
at that end of the island appears to have lost all important military cohesion, 
though large Spanish forces are necessary to hold the province against 
guerrilla uprisings. In January General Weyler proceeded eastward to 
drive the insurgents systematically out of the provinces of Havana, 
Matanzas and Santa Clara. His operations have not been successful in 
bringing the insurgents to a pitched battle, and the campaign has consisted 
only in a series of petty engagements in which success has been about 
equally divided. From their mountain strongholds the Cubans harass all 
parts of the central provinces and destroy the sugar estates which obey the 
governor-general's orders to grind cane; while the Spanish columns devas- 
tate those which do not obey. The financial and economic condition of the 
island remains as bad as possible. The forced circulation of paper money 
has produced serious disorders in some of the towns. — In the Philippines 
the fighting in November and December went against the Spaniards ; but 
toward the end of March the chief strongholds of the insurgents were, after 
a long siege, carried by the government troops, and the end of the uprising 
became merely a matter of time. — A large degree of administrative 
autonomy for Puerto Rico and Cuba, which had been voted by the 
Cortes in March, 1895, but withheld from operation on account of 
the rebellion, was proclaimed operative in the former province by royal 
decree January 1. On February 6 the reforms applicable to Cuba were 
published, with a provision that they would be put in force when order 
should be restored and every attempt at separation should have ceased. 
The scheme gives to municipalities the choice of their own officers 
and control of local taxes and of education; establishes for the island an 
administrative council of thirty-five members (twenty-one of whom are elec- 
tive by the people), with control of the Cuban finances; provides for the 
preferential treatment of Spanish products in Cuban tariffs; and requires 
that the higher administrative and judicial officers, appointed by the governor- 
general, shall be either natives of Cuba, or Spaniards of two years' resi- 
dence therein. There is careful provision in various parts of the project for 
authority in the governor-general to maintain the paramount rights of Spain 
as against any tendency in the local organs to disregard them. This project 
of reform was looked upon as designed to comply with the suggestion of 
President Cleveland's message as to conciliation (supra, p. 354). The 
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insurgent leaders promptly declared, however, that it was insincere and that 
in no case would they accept it. In April General Weyler notified the 
home government that the western and central provinces of Cuba were 
sufficiently pacified, and accordingly, on the 29th, a royal decree was signed 
directing the new system to be put into operation in those districts. 

MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. — The relations between Norway and 
Sweden have manifested no evidence of improvement in the latest period 
of political activity. It was announced in December that the negotiations 
for a renewal of the commercial and shipping treaty between the two lands 
had failed. The Swedish parliament formally denounced the treaty during 
the winter, and in July, 1897, its provisions go out of operation. The sever- 
ance of union in this respect does not promise success for the joint commis- 
sion which is laboring to devise a scheme for strengthening the bonds between 
the two kingdoms. — In Denmark a conflict developed in March, between the 
ministry and the Folkething over the finances, and between the ministry and 
the Landsthing over a radical project for agrarian reform. A situation arose 
like that which was terminated in 1894 (cf. this Record for June, 1894) 
and resort had to be made to a provisional budget. — In Switzerland a 
project of law establishing a national bank, with exclusive power of issuing 
notes, was rejected on referendum, February 28, by 247,000 to 192,000. The 
attention of the governmental bodies has been chiefly concerned with proj- 
ects for old-age and accident insurance, for the unifying of civil and criminal 
law, and for the nationalization of the chief railway systems. A plan for 
the last-named purpose was presented by the Bundesrath to the legislature 
in March. — Portugal experienced a ministerial crisis at the beginning of 
February, caused by financial questions. The Robeiro cabinet was sup- 
planted by one presided over by Senhor Luciano de Castro. — In the 
Danubian states political life has been without incidents of great impor- 
tance. In Bulgaria a new Sobranje was elected in November, with little 
opposition to the government's candidates, and the work of the session that 
began in December was chiefly routine. The war between Greece and 
Turkey excited no demonstrations in any of the Danubian States. Pos- 
sibly the situation brought, more promptly than would otherwise have hap- 
pened, the gratification of certain demands of Bulgaria and Servia as to 
ecclesiastics in Macedonia. These states, together with Roumania and 
Montenegro, received in April the official thanks of Russia and Austria for 
their correct conduct. The trial of three persons accused of complicity in 
the murder of Stambouloff in 1895 resulted, December 30, in the conviction 
of two of them and their sentence to three years' imprisonment. In Servia 
a cabinet crisis at the end of December resulted in the retirement of the 
Novakovitch ministry and the accession of one under the presidency of M. 
Simitch. The change was declared to have only internal significance. 
Roumania's legislature opened its session November 27 with an address 
from the throne declaring both internal and external conditions to be most 
satisfactory. A cabinet crisis soon followed, due mainly to personal and 
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factional causes. Premier Stourdza retired in favor of M. Aurelian ; but in 
April the latter in turn was forced out, and the Stourdza cabinet resumed 
power. 

AFRICA. — Events in the sphere of British interests have attracted most 
attention in connection with this continent. As to the expenses of the 
Dongola expedition (cf. last Record) the court of appeals at Alexandria, 
on December 2, sustained the lower court's decision that the application of 
funds to that purpose by the commissioners of the public debt was illegal, 
and required that the money taken from the reserve should be returned. 
Great Britain promptly agreed to lend Egypt the amount necessary to sat- 
isfy this requirement ; and it was pointed out in both Great Britain and 
France that the former's hold on Egypt was rather strengthened by the 
financial relation thus established. To that extent the incident as a whole 
presents a French legal and a British political victory. The revenue of 
Egypt for 1896 was exceptionally large, and the surplus reserve was raised 
to ,£6,444,000. — Two little wars in the Niger region have increased British 
power there. For massacring a peaceful trading expedition the king of 
Benin was conquered and dethroned in February, and his possessions near 
the Niger delta annexed to the British Coast Protectorate. At the same 
time the Royal Niger Company's forces were engaged some hundreds of 
miles up the river in a campaign which resulted in the overthrow of the pow- 
erful Mohammedan state of Nupe" and the extension of the company's control 
over its territory. — By decree of the sultan in April the legal status of 
slavery was abolished in Zanzibar. This act gave great satisfaction to a 
public sentiment in England that has been very active ever since Zanzibar 
became a British protectorate. — The situation in the Transvaal has been 
characterized by many manifestations of suspicion as to British designs on 
the country. The great popular demonstrations in the Cape Colony in favor 
of Cecil Rhodes, when he passed through on his way to England, served to 
confirm the Boers in their fear of aggression. An Alien Immigration Act 
passed by the Volksraad in November was complained of by the British 
government as in conflict with treaty obligations. The act required that all 
aliens entering the Transvaal should furnish guaranties of ability to support 
themselves, and should be equipped with passports renewable every three 
months. The Boers declared this to be a necessary police measure in view 
of the great number of laborers attracted by the mining industry. A deci- 
sion of the supreme court at the end of January caused trouble between the 
Volksraad and the judiciary. The court held valid a mining claim that had 
been set aside by executive order, confirmed by resolution of the Volksraad, 
the judges holding that under the constitution private property could not be 
taken without compensation. The Volksraad thereupon passed a bill, in 
February, expressly denying to the court the right to overrule acts of the 
legislature as unconstitutional, and modifying the constitution and tenure of 
the court. The judges, when called upon to conform to this act, agreed only 
upon the understanding that the more offensive clauses should be repealed 
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and the independence of the court be left intact. It was reported that the 
British government complained of the Volksraad's proceeding as endanger- 
ing the property rights of uitlanders. During the winter the Transvaal 
government submitted a claim against Great Britain of .£1,677,938 for 
damage inflicted by the Jameson raid. Throughout the spring the con- 
struction of fortifications and the importation of military stores were 
actively carried on by the Transvaal government, while a visit of President 
Kruger to the Orange River Free State was supposed to signify an attempt 
to form an alliance. The British government kept up an animated protest 
against the Transvaal's acts, as tending to derogate from British supremacy 
in South Africa. In April additional troops were sent to the Cape Colony, 
and on the 22d a fleet of eight war-ships appeared in Delagoa Bay. This 
demonstration, taken in connection with declarations by Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Colonial Secretary at London, that British supremacy would be maintained at 
all hazards, increased the general tension. — The relinquishment by Italy of 
her protectorate over Abyssinia left King Menelik, as master of his own 
foreign relations, an object of much interest to the British and French gov- 
ernments. A French mission to the Abyssinian capital started in November 
and by spring had concluded a commercial convention and was said to be 
negotiating certain political relations. In March a British envoy proceeded 
to Abyssinia, to secure the regulation of territorial questions concerning the 
upper Nile region. An Italian garrison has remained in possession of 
Kassala, but avowedly only to hold the Dervishes in check on behalf of 
British interests in Egypt — The French in Madagascar have, after con- 
siderable resistance by native tribes, established their power in effective 
form. Slavery has been abolished and the educational system put on a 
sound basis. At the beginning of March the Hova queen, Ranavalona, who 
had been allowed to retain a nominal authority, was finally deposed and 
banished to the Island of Reunion. 

THE ORIENT. — The political life of Japan has been relatively peace- 
ful. In the parliamentary session which opened December 22 the most 
important legislation effected was that establishing a gold standard for the 
currency. For the silver money was substituted a gold coinage at the ratio 
of 32 y$ to 1. Silver coins were limited in legal-tender character. This act 
was passed in March. A bill in reference to freedom of the press was 
brought forward by the government, but its fate was still undecided at the 
close of this Record. It provided for a considerable limitation of the gov- 
ernment's power to suspend publication of newspapers, and for judicial pro- 
cess in all save a limited range of offenses. The death of the crown prince 
of Japan was announced in March. — The terms of a treaty concluded at 
the end of September, if correctly reported, have greatly enhanced the 
influence of Russia in China. The Russians secured the right to run 900 
miles of railway, in completion of their trans-Siberian line, through Chinese 
Manchuria, and in addition to build a line, if China should not decide to do 
it, connecting this system with Moukden and Port Arthur. China reserved 
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the right to purchase the lines at the end of thirty years, but conceded to 
Russia in the meantime the right to maintain troops at important points to 
protect the lines. An arrangement was also said to have been embodied in 
the treaty by which China, in return for a guaranty of Port Arthur and 
other seaports against foreign powers, assured Russia of the use of those 
positions for military and naval purposes in case of need. — The situation 
in Corea has been cleared up by the publication of a treaty between Russia 
and Japan, under which both agreed to leave to the king full liberty of action 
in both foreign and domestic policy. For the maintenance of order pending 
the organization of an adequate native military and police force, each power 
left a small military detachment in the country, with a pledge to withdraw it 
when order should be entirely restored. In February the Corean king 
returned to his palace from the Russian embassy, where he had taken 
refuge a year before (see this Record for June, 1896). 

LATIN AMERICA. — Brazil and Uruguay suffered in the latter part 
of the winter and in the spring from insurrectionary disturbances. In the 
former state, bands of so-called "fanatics " — persons dissatisfied with the 
republic on religious and political grounds — gave trouble throughout 
the winter, and early in March inflicted a severe defeat on a military force 
sent against their chief stronghold in the state of Bahia. Serious military 
preparations were then made by the government, but the issue has not 
yet been determined. In Uruguay an important rebellion, which seems 
to have had little basis beyond personal ambition, had resulted by April 
in the destruction of the government's authority in the eastern half of 
the republic. Montevideo was declared under state of siege at the begin- 
ning of March. — In Chili the passions of the close presidential election 
noticed in the last Record manifested themselves in the session of the 
Congress in November. President Errazuriz, in adopting a concessive 
policy toward the Liberals, gave offense to his own party. A cabinet crisis 
was forced and a change of ministry resulted, the new body being composed 
entirely of Liberals. Conservative hostility to the president ran very high. 
— At the beginning of March diplomatic relations between Venezuela and 
Great Britain were formally resumed. The indemnity for the Uruan affair 
was paid by Venezuela in January. — The government of the "Greater 
Republic of Central America," provided for by the Amapala convention 
(see this Record for December, 1895), went into operation as between 
Honduras, Salvador and Nicaragua in 1896. All foreign relations were 
taken charge of by the diet, a body composed of one delegate from each 
state, and on December 23 the new federation was formally recognized by 
President Cleveland through the reception of its diplomatic agent at 
Washington. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 



